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LOGICAL. 

Zur Theorie der naturwissenschaftlichen Begriffsbildung. H. 
Rickert. V. f. w. Ph., XVIII, 3, pp. 277-319. 

The concept is a means to an end. The world, being infinite in 
extension and intension, cannot be represented as it is. Hence ideas 
cannot be images of things. So we form concepts which mean as 
well as are, and apply to a multitude of percepts. By the use of uni- 
versal concepts embodied in words, we overcome the infinity of things 
for the purposes of a scientific cognition of the world. For the con- 
cept applies to a quantitative infinity of things, and it implies all their 
infinite qualities. 

In the process whereby the concept achieves its purpose, three stages 
are to be distinguished. (1) We start with the fact, obscure as is its 
psychological nature, that words have meanings. That is valuable for 
a scientific use of the concept, because the meaning is a universal ; 
it emphasizes what is common to many percepts, and simplifies their 
internal multiplicity. Still a background of perception always remains, 
as we discover whenever we try to realize the meanings of words. 
The meanings of words always have a certain indefiniteness, the uni- 
versal never stands out quite definitely. The concept, therefore, has 
to be still further detached from its sensible background. This can 
never be done in actual representation, but only by making the uni- 
versal explicit in a series of judgments. To this it may be objected 
that the process is futile, because every judgment in its turn involves 
meanings of the sort it is trying to clear up, and that these meanings 
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are indistinct, so that we are committed to an infinite regress of indefi- 
nite meanings. 

And it is true that the perfect defmiteness, which is the second postu- 
late of a scientific concept, is an impossibility when regarded from the 
formal logical side. But remembering that the concept is means to 
an end, a sufficient definiteness for its purpose may be attained, if the 
content of a concept is at all events so far explicated in judgments 
that its indefiniteness no longer disturbs the course of scientific inves- 
tigation. A science need define a concept only for its own purposes, 
and beyond that can leave it to another science ; yet there must be, 
at least ideally, a science which accomplishes this purpose generally, 
and reaches concepts which are entirely freed from all perceptual 
multiplicity, i.e., absolutely simple. Such a simplification of the world 
is the ideal of science, and the true essence of the concept. 

(3) In the last stage of its development, the problem has to be 
faced that the concept has to deal with an infinite abundance of phe- 
nomena. It is enabled to do so by the assumption that, though it 
rests only on a fragment of the world, it is yet valid of the whole with- 
out limitation of time and space. That is, the concept must become 
a universal law. And lest infinity should recur in the possibility of 
an infinite number of such universal laws, the laws themselves must 
be conformable to law, and culminate in the concept of a single ulti- 
mate law. In this there remains only one difficulty, viz., that the con- 
cept of thing is presupposed in the concept of law. A concept must 
refer to something ; a judgment must be made about something ; a law 
must be valid of something. The concept of a thing, therefore, can- 
not be resolved into relations. That is true, and it is also the reason 
why the concept of a thing is a problem for science, which forever 
tries to drive back concepts of things, and to substitute concepts of 
relation for them. Hence, from the standpoint of a theory of the con- 
cept, the concepts of relation are the most perfect. 

F. C. S. S. 

Sur le concept du transfini. P. Taunery. Rev. de Met., II, 
4; PP- 465-47 2 - 

To say, with Kant, that the universe is either finite or infinite would 
not exhaust the possibilities. The universe may be transflnite (trans- 
fini)- It is a general postulate of mathematics that all concrete deter- 
minate dimension is measurable. This is a synthetic a priori judgment, 
and cannot be proved. A contradictory synthetic a priori judgment is 
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possible, affirming that a straight line with fixed extremity may be 
such that, applying the linear unit to it from one end, the other end 
would never be reached. Such a line is transfinite. This was the 
conception of Aristotle. Denying the actual infinity of space, he yet 
admits a possible infinite, not as that outside of which there is noth- 
ing, but as that outside of which there is always something. Prior to 
Aristotle, too, it was as transfinite that concrete wholes, to which was 
applied the qualification innumerable, were first conceived. 

M. S. Read. 



PSYCHOLOGICAL. 

The Theory of Emotion. ]. Dewey. Psy. Rev., I, 6, pp. 553— 
569, and II, 1, pp. 13-32. 

It is proposed to bring the James-Lange theory of the nature 
of emotion into organic connection with Darwin's explanation of 
emotional attitudes. How necessary this is, may be seen from the 
very phrase ' expression of emotion ' used by Darwin. It is hopeless 
to start from the emotion and attempt to derive the movements as its 
expression. All so called expressions of emotion are in reality the 
reduction of movements, originally useful, into attitudes. This is 
evident in the case of all those movements of effort, of bracing, of 
reaching, etc., which are brought under the principle of ' serviceable 
associated habits.' The facts referred by Darwin to the principle of 
antithesis, can only be explained intelligibly by treating them as cases 
of the connection of movements with reference to certain acts. The 
principle of reacting similarly to stimuli which feel alike, must be 
restated. On the James theory, it comes practically to the tautological 
statement, that like affections of like structures give like feeling. All 
the visceral and other changes, usually classed as idiopathic effects, 
are in reality disturbances, defects, or alienations of the adjusted 
movements. If these idiopathic cases could not be reduced to the 
abnormal use of teleological adjustments, it would be a very serious 
objection to James' theory, for the emotions are too important and 
relevant to our lives to be in the main the 'feel' of bodily attitudes, 
which have themselves no meaning. Yet, under existing conditions, 
mere cachinnation, for instance, can be changed to mirthful emotion 
without any alteration in the object, if, from any cause, the missing 
organic excitations are supplied. This is due to the fact that the 
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supplementary factors report the meaning or value of past coordina- 
tions. It is in this way that pathological (objectless) emotion arises. 
From its own standpoint, however, it is not objectless. It goes on 
at once to supply itself with an object, in order to have a rational 
excuse for being. Emotion, in its entirety as a concrete experience, 
consists of a mode of behavior, an object or idea, and feeling or 
Affect. The mode of behavior is the primary thing, and constitutes 
the other two aspects at one and the same time. We do not have, 
for instance, the idea of the bear as something to be escaped, and so 
run away. We run away, and so get the idea of running-away-from- 
bear, or bear-as-something-to-be-run-from. The reaction is not made 
on the basis of the apprehension of some quality in the object. It is 
due to an organized coordination of factors, one of which instinctively 
sets the others in motion. The outcome of this instinctive reaction 
constitutes for the first time the object as terrible, delightful, etc., or 
constitutes an emotion referring to such and such an object ; for the 
frightful object and the emotion of fear are two names for the same 
experience. We have certain organic activities initiated in the eye, 
for instance, stimulating by association certain activities of hands, 
legs, etc., and (through the coordination of these motor activities with 
the vegetative functions necessary to maintain them) of lungs, heart, 
vaso-motor system, etc. The ' bear ' is constituted by the excitations 
of the eye and coordinated touch centers, just as the terror is by the 
muscular and glandular disturbances. That emotion or excitement 
disappears with definiteness of habit, means that, in so far as one 
activity serves simply as cue to another and gives way to it at 
once, there is no basis for conflict, there being no emotional seizure 
when there is no conflict between the phase of organic activity con- 
stituting the object, and the other which constitutes the response or 
mode of dealing with it. The conflict arises in the need of getting 
the present attitude of anger, e.g., into some connection with the act 
of 'getting even,' or of moral control, or whatever the idea may be. 
While emotion is thus the feeling of tension in action, interest is the 
feeling of a complex of relevant activity unified in a single channel of 
discharge. D . i R0NS . 

The Origin of Emotional Expression. J. M. Baldwin. Psy. 
Rev., I, 6, pp. 610-623. 

It is evident from recent discussion of the 'peripheral' theory that 
the question as to the components of emotion is a genetic one. The 
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laws of motor development (principally Habit, Accommodation, and 
Dynamogenesis) must be recognized and woven into an adequate 
theory. The fact of Dynamogenesis is not favorable to the theory 
of Professor James, for, as we never experience the same state twice, 
so we never act twice in the same way. If the answer is, that there 
is no consciousness or feeling of the new element of the motor pro- 
cess until it is itself reported as a new element of sensory content, 
the question arises as to the possibility of the nervous system de- 
veloping in that way. On the other hand, the deductions from the 
fact of Habit are in favor of the ' peripheral ' theory. While con- 
sciousness tends to evaporate from habitual reactions, it is just those 
'expressive' reactions, which are most instinctive, that carry with 
them most of the vivid and disturbed consciousness we call emotion. 
We must admit, therefore, that emotion follows on the ' expression ' 
in all cases where the latter is instinctive, and is excited by constant 
definite objects of presentation. When there are new complications 
of mental content, however, we must expect new elements of expres- 
sion over and above those of habit. This again raises the question 
of the way in which the organism has been able to acquire new 
reactions. The theories of Spencer and Bain on this question of 
Accommodation are defective. They make memories of pleasure and 
pain antecedent to the repetition or inhibition of movements, but do 
not recognize pleasure and pain as the stimuli by which the original 
adaptive movement is secured. Though we must agree with Pro- 
fessor James that all the instinctive expressions of emotion are so 
reflex, that there is no consciousness of them till their somatic reso- 
nance is borne back to the centers, we must maintain, at the same time, 
that originally each of them was directly expressive of a state of 
consciousness. Taking a genetic view, it is clear that all emotion is 
in its origin a central phenomenon of pleasure and pain, but that in its 
development it is becoming a peripheral and organic phenomenon of 
resonance or reaction, according as, by the law of Habit, conscious- 
ness falls away from the business of the center, and attaches more 
and more to that of the periphery. j-j j R0NSi 

Zur Systematik des Gefuhls. Wilhelm Enoch. Z. f. Ph., 105, 
1, pp. 1—28. 

Heretofore, in the psychology of the feelings, the analytic and sub- 
jective method has been employed almost exclusively ; here, how- 
ever, an attempt is made to apply a synthetic and objective method. 
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The synthetic classification is distinguished from the analytic by the 
fact that the latter sets out from the concepts of different feelings, 
while the synthetic constructs concepts of the kinds of feeling upon 
the ground of an analysis of the objective phenomena which produce 
them. Feelings fall into two great classes : (i) feelings of the natural 
will, (2) feelings of the cultured will. The former includes : (1) natural 
fundamental forms (motivation, polarity, duration, number, intensity), 
(2) organic forms (vegetative, motor, sensory, intellectual, social). 
The latter includes purposive forms of feeling (industrial, aesthetic, 
ethical, scientific, religious). Feelings considered with reference to 
the will, are either anticipations (presentiment, desire, wish) or pro- 
duced feelings (pleasure or pain). Organic nature must be regarded 
as a phenomenon of will, for, although chemical and mechanical 
changes are necessary for life, these phenomena do not exhaust its 
reality. To render possible an explanation of organic functions and 
of life itself, it is necessary to assume an end. But if the functions 
of life are to be determined according to an end, then will must be 
regarded as the moving principle, or at least the vital force must be 
conceived as something similar to will. Unless this is done, no 
purpose can be found which can be valid as the life-purpose. Now, 
since purpose represents itself to us immediately in the form of feel- 
ing, feeling, or something like it, must be united to every organic 
function. The first and basal function of an organism is self-preser- 
vation, which expresses itself in nourishment, growth, propagation. 
By adding to this primary function the other four (motor, sensory, 
intellectual, social), we shall be able to distinguish and set forth the 
organic forms of feeling. Organic feelings are either pleasurable or 
painful. There is, therefore, vegetative, motor, sensory, intellectual, 
and social pleasure and pain. Considered from the point of view of 
life-purpose, all feelings have the form of either pleasure or pain. 
These characteristics belong to it as much as intensity and duration. 
Yet it is an error to trace back the whole organization to purpose of 
nature, and all forms of feeling to the organic. The naturalism 
which recognizes only the organic purpose or aim, appeals always to 
the origin of the organization, and traces back all culture to the one 
assumed purpose of nature. This clearly is a perversion, for the 
aesthetic, ethical, scientific, and religious feelings, though proceeding 
from the natural feelings, all have peculiar properties and depend 
upon a particular function of the organism. p ^ Major 
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Influence de I'dge sur la memoire imme'diate. Bourdon. Rev. 
Phil., XIX, 8, pp. 148-167. 

M. Bourdon's observations were made on more than one hundred 
scholars from eight to twenty years of age. The scholars were 
asked to repeat several lists of numbers, letters, and words of one, 
two, and three syllables. Ascending series of four to nine members 
were pronounced by the experimenter and repeated by the scholar. 
Those who showed any grouping or rhythmic arrangement in their 
repetition were left out of account. The errors fall into two main 
groups, those of omission and those of order. The composition of 
the series affected the errors. Those containing only nouns were 
easier to reproduce than those including several parts of speech, 
unless there happened to be some natural association in the case of 
the latter. In M. Bourdon's twelve columns of results the maximum 
percentage is reached at the age of fourteen in four columns ; in five 
others the percentage is very close to the maximum ; while the 
amount by which the three remaining columns fall below the maxi- 
mum, is in each case less than twenty-five per cent. The children 
repeated numbers more easily than words, while the older scholars 
from fourteen to twenty found both about equally difficult. A few 
tests were also given with series including only three numbers or 
letters, repeated and rearranged so as to form groups of six to eight 
members. Such series were, on the whole, the hardest to repeat. 
The students tested were classified by their teachers as very intelli- 
gent, intelligent, and unintelligent. M. Bourdon also divided them 
into three groups according to the percentage obtained in his experi- 
ments. A comparison of his groups with those made by the teachers 
showed that the very intelligent, with rare exceptions, were in his 
highest class, and the unintelligent in his lowest. The two middle 
classes did not definitely coincide. This might be easily explained 
by the unavoidable crudeness of the classification. 

A. J. Hamlin. 

La projection externe des images visuelles. Milhaud. Rev. 
Phil., XIX, 8, pp. 210-222. 

An investigation of twenty-five subjects showed two principal 
modes of localization. Those of one class localize the objects re- 
called with reference to their present position. They instinctively 
project their image of an object to the right or left, before or behind, 
and have a more or less distinct "feeling of an interval" between 
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themselves and this object. Those of the second class lose the 
sense of their actual situation, and imagine themselves transported 
to the immediate neighborhood of the object. The first mode may 
be called localization with reference to one's self, and the second 
localization with reference to the object. Those using this second 
mode recall the object in its most familiar setting. Sometimes, by 
giving special attention to this image, subjects found themselves 
localizing it with reference to their present position, and seemed to 
see it in that direction. Others slowly gained some sense of its lo- 
cality, but never saw it in any direction save directly before the eyes. 
Under certain objective conditions the two types mingle. These 
conditions are: (i) the distance of the objects, (2) their close associ- 
ation with some particular environment, or their separation from all 
environment. If an object is recalled in definite familiar surround- 
ings near at hand, most persons of the second class change to the 
use of the methods of the first class. For the recollection of a far- 
distant object in no definitely remembered environment, persons of 
the first class follow the methods of the second. M. Milhaud ex- 
plains the existence of these two types and their variation, by refer- 
ring them to the variations in the comparative strength of visual and 
motor sensations and memories in different individuals, or under 
different conditions. Visual images are always localized with refer- 
ence to the subject, just as their corresponding sensations were 
given in experience, unless motor images intervene to impress on 
the visual images another direction, although the former may disap- 
pear when the attention is concentrated on the visual images, leaving 
the latter to appear in their ordinary local relations. 

A. J. Hamlin. 

Les bases psychologiques dn dressage. Le Bon. Rev. Phil., 
XIX, 12, pp. 596-610. 

All the methods of training applied to living beings rest upon a 
few psychological principles. In teaching a child to play the piano, 
or a horse to use the Spanish step, the psychological mechanism is 
the same. One creates new reflexes, and causes the conscious to 
pass into the unconscious through association by contiguity. The 
horse is an animal not very intelligent, but with a memory superior 
to that of man. In order to draw from him all that is possible, the 
trainer must study his character. Whatever exercise is demanded 
of a horse, it can be obtained only under two conditions. One must 
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first teach the horse a conventional language, and then compel him 
to obey absolutely the signs of that language. The language is 
taught by association. One gives the word of command, and im- 
mediately draws the rein or otherwise forces the animal to execute 
the movement. This is repeated until he understands the signal. 
To induce him always to obey it, one uses the same principle of 
association by contiguity. Obedience must be followed immediately 
by reward, and disobedience by punishment. By repetition, obedience 
becomes more and more instinctive, and at last automatic. 

E. L. HlNMAN. 

Zur Buddhistischen Psychologie. Ths. Achelis. V. f. w. Ph., 
XVIII, 4, pp. 385-399. 

The principle of causality is everywhere dominant. From igno- 
rance arise forms, and from forms, consciousness. The latter is 
merely one of the elements, like water, fire, air, though infinitely 
finer. From consciousness arise form and matter, which produce 
the six senses (eye, ear, nose, tongue, body, and understanding), 
to which six provinces of the objective world correspond. From 
contact between the senses and their objects the whole world of 
sensations arises. Consciousness places the sense-organs in action, 
and commands them to unite with the object. When this union 
results, there is besides the two chief elements (the sense-organ and 
the object) consciousness, which acts as author and spectator of 
the union. This conception agrees in a remarkable manner with 
that view defended by Lotze, according to which sensation is ascribed 
entirely to the mind, while the nerves play only a mediating role. 
The strict, atomistic superstructure of the Buddhistic pscyhology 
recognizes no soul-substance, but only elements, or a bundle of 
elements, the conception of the self being very similar to that of 
Hume or Mill. D R Majqr _ 

La mimoire brute et la mi-moire organisee. L. Dugas. Rev. 
Phil., XIX, 11, pp. 449-464. 

Unformed memory may be distinguished from organized memory, 
although the difference between the two is only one of degree. The 
former is merely the repetition of sensation. It comes to one with- 
out effort, is not reflected upon, and consequently is mechanical, 
blind, and perishing. Organized memory, on the other hand, is not 
simply a reproduction, but a sorting of previous impressions. The 
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original perception is thoroughly reflected upon and understood. 
Hence it is retained in the mind in spite of the passage of time. It 
is not a sum but a synthesis of images. It is not a preservation but 
a continual creation. Crude, unformed memory is a confused suc- 
cession of images ; organized memory is the distinct grouping and 
localization in time of these images. Memory, especially in its or- 
ganized form, is an application of the laws of logic and of dialectic, 
in short, of the laws of the understanding. It, however, exists in- 
stinctively before these laws are known, and it is by reflection on 
the processes of memory that they are brought to light. 

G. A. Cogswell. 



ETHICAL. 



Rational Hedonism. E. E. Constance Jones. Int. J. E., 

V, i, pp. 79-97- 

Ethical hedonism bids each one seek, for himself and the whole 
community of rational and sentient beings, conscious states whose 
affective tones are pleasurable. I. The objection that ethical hed- 
onism rests on psychological hedonism will not hold, for the former 
presupposes that it is possible to seek both pleasure, and that which 
is not pleasure. II. The objections to admitting pleasure as the 
ethical end are : (a) its adoption as end is based on confusion ; 
(b) it is an impossible end because it is a mere abstraction, and also 
(V) because it is not intrinsically valuable, but only a sense of value ; 
(d) it is an irrational end ; (<?) it is an undesired end ; (/) to get 
pleasure we must forget it. The answers are : (a) that we desire 
objects as pleasure producing ; (b) that any end may be stated as an 
abstraction ; (c) that to conscious and sentient creatures objects are 
valuable only as felt and known ; (d) that because man is rational 
he is able to compare pleasures and pains ; (/) that, in order to get 
any result which has causes, we must give some attention to the 
causes. The answer to (e) is given below (IV, b). III. Even granting 
that pleasure is the end, it may be urged that amount of pleasure is 
not the end because : (a) pleasures are not commensurable inasmuch 
as they differ qualitatively ; (b) pleasures and pleasure are not the same 
thing and the former cannot be summed ; (c) a sum of pleasure cannot 
be enjoyed all at once ; (d) it is base to prefer a large quantity of 
some pleasures to a less quantity of others. The answers are : («) that 
pleasures are quite as commensurable as values, virtues, activities, or 
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characters ; (ff) and (<:) that life is a continuous existence ; (d) that 
the argument against low pleasures is that they are so costly in pain 
to self and others. IV. The objections to Universalistic Hedonism 
are as follows : (a) owing to individual variations we cannot know 
how to promote happiness generally ; (b) if the good is pleasure, the 
pleasure of others cannot be a good to me ; (V) the pleasure of others 
is a good to me, but my own pleasure is not a good to me ; (d) Uni- 
versalistic Hedonism assigns a different end to the individual and to 
the race. The answers are : (a) that we do know a great deal about 
the causes of happiness ; (l>) if the good is pleasure qua pleasure, 
all pleasure is good — therefore the pleasure of others, from a uni- 
versal point of view, as well as the pleasures of myself, from an indi- 
vidual point of view ; (V) that if my pleasure is not a good to me, 
how can that of any other individual be so ? (d) that the truth of 
this objection may be stated thus : " a different end to the individual, 
qua individual merely, and to the individual quo), part of the whole," 
for there can be no end aimed at by men, and no end worthy of 
human attainment except as aimed at and attained in the conscious- 
ness of individuals. 1^ c j> EAD 

U utilitarisme et ses nouveaux critiques. G. Belot. Rev. de 
Met, II, 4, pp. 404-464. 

Sociology has been regarded by Spencer and others as applied 
Utilitarianism. Until a recent date Utilitarianism has represented 
science against pure philosophic construction, and has been attacked 
only by the Perfectionist. To-day it is attacked by the Sociologist, 
who accuses it of emphasizing the psychology of the individual. 
The Sociologist would substitute something more mechanical, would 
suppress all consideration of individual ideas and wishes, and speak 
of a social consciousness. The objections do not touch the practical 
value of Utilitarianism. We shall therefore consider the question 
on its scientific side only, and shall not discuss the validity of the 
general principle of the Sociologist, but simply inquire whether his 
conclusions harmonize with facts. Two questions must be con- 
sidered — (1) Is there absolute correspondence between social utility 
and morality ? (2) Does social utility effectually explain the genesis 
of moral distinctions ? To establish the coincidence of utility and 
morality, we must examine whether there are in any society rules of 
conduct called moral without any corresponding social utility, or vice 
versa. The Sociologist, believing that charitable institutions are an 
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evil, maintains that in this case moral feeling and social utility do 
not coincide. There is, however, no contradiction between social 
utility and philanthropy. Human selection is not brute selection. 
The social value of an individual is not the brute force that allows 
him to triumph. By institutions for old people, we avoid the demoral- 
izing spectacle of a laborious life ending in unmerited distress. By 
means of institutions for the degenerate, society protects itself. 
Charity, wisely administered, is a truer safeguard to society than 
natural selection. Sentiments such as shame, respect for age and 
for the wishes of the dead, etc., are in general useful to society, 
though they may give rise to feelings and actions apparently useless. 
Habit maintains in society a moral feeling for many regulations that 
have lost their usefulness. But in this we find a further proof of 
our thesis, for, in the change of circumstances which advancing civi- 
lization brings about, all customs that lose their social utility also 
lose gradually their moral character. Thus we find that the criterion 
of social utility, whether real without being distinctly perceived, or 
admitted without being real, is always applied to determine what 
things are moral. Wherever we find social utility, there we find 
moral judgments. The course of conduct that disinterestedly pro- 
vides useful things is considered moral, and men are constantly trans- 
ferring their reverence from saints to philanthropists. Are there 
any acts socially useful but morally blamable? Wherever we can 
rightly say that an act is socially useful, though immoral, we really 
mean that the rule of social utility is inapplicable in this case under 
its ordinary form. The conflict is between existing right and the 
conditions of social progress, and the rule of the general interest is 
the only one that can decide. We have, then, by constant reference 
to the moral judgment of men, established the exact coincidence 
between the principle of the general interest and the principle of 

moralit y- M. S. Read. 

Ethischer Rigorismus und sittliche Schbnheit (II and III). 
K. Vorlander. Phil. Mon., XXX, 7 u. 8, pp. 371-405 ; 9 u. 10, 
PP- 435-577- 

The author gives an historical account of the influence of Kant 
upon Schiller's philosophical thought, since for him the historical 
interest in this subject centers round Kant and Schiller. He then 
makes an attempt : (1) to justify Rigorism not as a view of life but as 
a method of Ethics ; (2) to show by means of quotations from their 
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writings that both Schiller and Kant were Rigorists in the latter sense 
only. 

The first task of philosophy, as a systematic science, is to distin- 
guish clearly the different departments of consciousness, in order to 
unite them afterwards with a system by means of some element found 
to be common to them all. So Ethics, in so far as it is methodical, 
must exclude feeling entirely, and regard the will as determined in 
its action solely by means of the pure reason speaking through the 
moral law. But the moral law applies to men, i.e., to beings who are 
not only rational but also sensuous. When it comes to practice, 
therefore, our Ethical rigorism must be supplemented by taking into 
account the part which feeling plays in our moral life. The third 
part of the article, accordingly, aims at an " aesthetical completion of 
ethical rigorism," and discusses how far this was attempted by Kant 
and Schiller respectively. 

As the fundamental conceptions of Aesthetics are those of the 
Sublime and the Beautiful, the Moral is here considered from two 
points of view, viz., the morally sublime and the morally beautiful. 
Kant is found to have given due prominence to the former, but in 
regard to the latter his writings contain only the germs of the thought 
so fully developed by Schiller. The author's conclusions are summed 
up by himself as follows : " Ethical Rigorism and Moral Beauty can 
thus be united; both have been shown to have their justification 
and their peculiar sphere, the former in the field of pure reason and 
under the imposition of moral law, the latter in the field of phe- 
nomena and in connection with the actual practice of moral duty." 

A. R. Hill. 

The Ethics of Social Progress. Franklin H. Giddings. 
Int. J. E., Ill, 2, pp. 137-164. 

In order to arrive at a satisfactory theory of human well-being, we 
must study the history of social progress. We cannot understand 
the life of the individual except in relation to the larger life of society. 
Moreover, we must bear in mind that society is a living organism. 
It is passing through a series of transformations, in virtue of which 
it is ever reaching a higher degree of complexity. This necessitates, 
on the part of some of its members, a loss of previous occupations 
and consequent suffering, until an adjustment to the new state of 
things can be effected. The changes are without doubt beneficial 
to society as a whole, but this benefit can be secured only at the 
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expense of a part of its members, who are reduced to a state of 
dependence upon the others. While, however, there can be no 
advancement without change, it does not follow that change is an 
end in itself. If the transformation of society takes place too 
rapidly, perfect organizatior is prevented, and the evils of social 
life are multiplied. Socialism, it has been suggested, will provide 
a remedy. If, under a socialistic system, the occupations of the 
people were so fixed that rearrangements of society could not take 
place, the existing evils would of course disappear, but social prog- 
ress would be rendered impossible. Under a less rigid system 
changes would occur, with the same results as now. The only way 
to escape this would be to reward all alike, whatever might be the 
value of their labor. This plan, however, would have no less disas- 
trous effects than the former. Men of animal natures, having as 
much means at their disposal as those of higher mental and moral 
development, would spend a larger part in gross forms of gratifica- 
tion. Moral debasement would take the place of economic hardship. 
A socialistic system is not desirable. The sphere for individual 
effort needs to be increased rather than diminished, if the ethical 
life of man is to reach a higher degree of perfection. But, in the 
more complex organization of society in the future, individualism 
and socialism may not be mutually exclusive. A greater range of 
personal liberty may be quite compatible with a larger control of 
business by the state. Society must provide as far as possible for 
the loss sustained by its members through its own transformations. 
Certain duties, then, are imposed upon individuals and society by 
the conditions of social progress. The tendency to subordinate 
every higher consideration to the mere quickening of competitive 
activity, must be discouraged. The beneficial influences of country 
life should be placed within the reach of all. Each nation should 
bear the burden of the pauperism, ignorance, and degeneracy caused 
by its own progress or wrong doing. It should, therefore, regulate 
international migration and those industries in which free compe- 
tition displaces the better man by the inferior. Education should 
be compulsory. Tramps ought to be arrested and subjected to 

labor - D. D. Hugh. 
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METAPHYSICAL AND EPISTEMOLOGICAL. 

A New Theory of the Absolute. Andrew Seth. Contempo- 
rary Rev., No. 347, pp. 694-716 and No. 348, pp. 862-882. 

The negative results of the first part of Appearance and Reality 
are reached by the use of two distinct arguments. In the first place 
Mr. Bradley insists that neither selves nor things are absolutely self- 
sufficient. This is an obvious fact, and would scarcely justify the 
abusive language which is used with reference to phenomena. So 
we find that the main argument is that which is founded on the com- 
plete discrepancy of the One and the Many. This second argument 
conditions the whole nature of the results arrived at later, reduc- 
ing the Absolute, despite disclaimers, to Spinoza's undifferentiated 
unity. The living synthesis of fact, the qualified thing, if not 
actually denied as in some sense existing, is yet declared to be unin- 
telligible. It is an open fallacy, however, to proceed on the strength 
of the law of identity to any such conclusion. The law of abstract 
identity is purely logical, and simply means that terms must keep the 
same signification throughout. As to the possibility or impossibility 
of a thing existing as the unity of diverse qualities, it gives no verdict 
one way or another. Further, experience alone can decide as to the 
possibility of a fact to which certain concepts will be applicable. 
Mr. Bradley admits that reality exhibits unity in difference. Other- 
wise, as he informs us, there will be neither selves nor things, nor 
any intelligible fact. Yet these intelligible facts are the very facts 
paraded as unintelligible in Book I. If the One and the Many are 
incompatible, how can the Absolute include all finite differences ? If 
the logic of the first book be applied throughout, how is any con- 
structive work possible ? The demand to understand how unity and 
multiplicity are united is practically equivalent to the demand to 
know how Being is made. How there comes to be existence at all, 
and how existence or experience in its basal characteristics comes to 
be what it is, are questions which, so far as we can see, omniscience 
itself would not enable us to answer. We must accept the ultimate 
nature of existence ; Mr. Bradley's own procedure shows that it is 
impossible to do otherwise. An unkind critic might say that he 
swallows at a gulp in Book II what he choked over in successive 
chapters of Book I. An attempt is made indeed to show in outline 
how unity and multiplicity came together in the Absolute. The 
idea of a supra-relational knowledge, however, is either a name for 
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we know not what, or, if we press the analogy of feeling, the con- 
viction is forced upon us that the Absolute only excludes contradic- 
tion by excluding difference. The refusal to tolerate difference is 
maintained to the end. The distinction between subject and predi- 
cate remains a contradiction. Even absolute truth is not quite true, 
for it is true of reality and is not itself reality. That truth, how- 
ever true, is not reality is a good point, but it is putting things 
wrongly to talk of an internal discrepancy of truth. The defect is 
not inherent in the form of knowledge as such, but rather in our 
finite position as that is determined in time and space. Dissatisfac- 
tion with the form of knowledge leads not to a higher unity, but to 
the pit of undifferentiated substance. This is evidenced by the fact 
that the Hegelian tendency in Bradley is more than neutralized by 
the Spinozistic. All differences are " laid to rest " in the Absolute. 
It will throw light on the value of the results attained if we see how 
the Absolute is reached. The Absolute, we are told, combines all 
differences in an inclusive harmony, and is a systematic unity. This 
does not carry us very far, for a mere consideration that the universe 
exists proves that it is in some sense a harmony. Even granting 
that reality is experience, how is the passage made from a fused 
mass of sentience to a comprehensive experience, in the sense of 
a single life in which and for which all experiences organically re- 
late themselves? The famous argument from necessity, through 
possibility, to reality, passes from a unity and harmony which, as 
necessary, are purely abstract to a unity and harmony that, as real, 
are understood to imply a single Being, and to include the consum- 
mation of the main tendencies of our nature. The contradictions 
of the first book are not solved, but all differences are "transmuted" 
in the Absolute in truly Spinozistic fashion. As Mr. Bradley cannot 
free himself from his Spinozistic logic, the Hegelian passages have 
the air of more or less inconsequent disclaimers in a book which 
expresses an essentially Brahmanic attitude of mind. Yet the author 
has rendered an important service to Philosophy in recognizing that 
the Power, which encompasses all our lives, is itself a living fact. 
Mr. Bradley's attempt, however, to construct the nature of an Abso- 
lute experience as such, proves an unexpected vindication of the 
real strength of the Hegelian position. Since we have no predicates 
save those drawn from our own experience, the attempt to determine 
the Absolute, so far as it is something more than this experience, 
necessarily throws us back on the purely indeterminate, and we drift 
easily enough into the doctrine of the Unknowable. While the 
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Absolute is more than the finite, the latter is not merely a vain show 
which throws no light on the real nature of things. While Mr. 
Bradley's main thought, therefore, possesses importance as emanci- 
pating us from the narrow humanism of a dogmatic Hegelianism, one 
result of his book will be to foster a wise Agnosticism in regard to 
the life of the Absolute-for-itself. Human experience, not as the 
Absolute bodily, but as constituting the only accessible and authentic 
revelation of its nature to us, is the true subject-matter of philoso- 
phy, and here the doctrine of Degrees is the fundamental answer to 
our problem. David Irons _ 

The Metaphysics of the Time-process. By F. C. S. Schiller. 
Mind, XIII, pp. 36-46. 

A leading Hegelian has recently confessed in Mind, that an " un- 
known synthesis " is required to reconcile the truth of the Dialectic 
with the reality of the process in Time, and that at present they 
contradict each other utterly. What is the reason of this contradic- 
tion ? Simply that, like all systems of abstract metaphysics, Hegel- 
ism has begun by incapacitating itself from accounting for time, 
change, and imperfection, by abstracting from the ' thisness ' of the 
world, its individuality, change and immersion in a certain temporal 
and spatial context, in order to reach eternal and universal concepts. 
From such a basis it is absurd afterwards to expect a rational expla- 
nation of characteristics of the world which had been dismissed as 
irrelevant. And for this reason no system of abstract metaphysics 
can ever account for the Time-process. 

I. But are such systems therefore valueless? And does entire 
skepticism follow from the denial of their ability to furnish us with 
the whole truth ? For the affirmative it may be urged that the 
assumption of the existence of eternal and universal laws is shared 
by all the sciences, and that they must be involved in a successful 
attack on its metaphysical value. On the other hand, the abstrac- 
tions of metaphysics exist as explanations of the concrete facts of 
life, and not the latter as illustrations of the former, and so their 
usefulness would not be destroyed by a refusal to recognize their 
ultimateness. And secondly, the practice of science does not sup- 
port the abstractions of metaphysics. For in science the abstract 
' laws ' are always verified by a reference to the facts and changed 
accordingly. But, if the Dialectic of the Absolute Idea does not 
accord in its results with the facts of life, we are not to suspect the 
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Dialectic. And, moreover, science assumes abstract laws, not be- 
cause it is blind to the particularity of the real, but because of the 
practical advantage of the assumption. We want to make predic- 
tions about the behavior of things beyond the reach of observation, 
and the assumption of the universality and eternity of law is the 
most available for the purpose. That is, the device is essentially 
methodological, and we may not infer that, because it is ultimate for 
science, it must be ultimate for metaphysics. Science is not con- 
cerned with ultimate explanation ; it is throughout practically con- 
ditioned, and makes its fundamental assumption for the sake of 
practical ends. If, then, there be a science which forms these ends 
into a coherent system, we should look to it for an ultimate account 
of the world. And if Ethics be that science, it follows that our ulti- 
mate metaphysic must be ethical. 

Now a metaphysic based on ethical notions would have little 
affinity for abstract universals. On the other hand, it could quite 
well conceive its practical ends as realized in and through the Time- 
process. Hence the methodological use of abstract universals in the 
science does not deny, but rather implies, that the full reality to be 
explained is the individual in the Time-process, while a mere ' pan- 
logism ' can never be anything but a one-sided philosophy. 

II. If philosophy can and must recognize the reality of the Time- 
process, what is its value ? It may become an integral part of our 
ultimate explanation as, e.g., if the Becoming of the Real is ascribed 
to its struggle to attain its ultimate end. And such a metaphysic 
would stand in the same relation to the Historical Method, to the 
explanation of phenomena by their history, as the metaphysic of 
abstract ideas stands to their explanation by universal laws. It 
would be the expression of the Historical Method in its final form, 
and yet be able to employ the method of abstraction, whereas to the 
latter the Historical Method must ultimately be foolishness. And 
so it alone can yield a philosophy of Evolution, if by Evolution is 
meant the fact that there is a development of the world in Time. 

Author. 

The Doctrine of Aula. C. Lloyd Morgan. Monist, III, 2, 
pp. 161-175. 

The article is an exposition and criticism of a somewhat abstruse 
article " On the Relation between Natural Science and Ontology " 
by Dr. Johnstone Stoney in the " Scientific Proceedings of the Royal 
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Dublin Society" (Vol. VI, Pt. IX, p. 475, 1890). The phenomenal 
object is a product of mental synthesis, a " syntheton." Hence it 
cannot be regarded as the cause of the perceptions, or " tekmeria," 
which go to its synthesis. Now the " tekmeria " are states of con- 
sciousness ; they may be representation of something outside me, but 
they are also real existences. While they last, they are " auta," the 
very things themselves. They belong to that class of real existences 
which, since they are woven into the tissue of minds, are termed 
"egoistic auta." Their changes are produced by "sense-compelling 
auta." Nature is the totality of phenomenal objects ; but, corre- 
sponding to each phenomenal object, or "protheton," there is an 
" auta-object," or " antitheton." The totality of "antitheta" con- 
stitute the universe. Minds constitute the " egoistic " part of the 
universe, while " sense-compelling auta " go to form the rest. The 
" sense-compelling universe " is like a great machine, of which the 
"tekmeria" are merely the shadows. Of course the laws of the 
movements of the machine are the real laws of the universe, but 
these are inaccessible to science. All is different, however, when 
we turn to the only field of observation accessible to us in which we 
are dealing directly with "auta." My thoughts are "auta," and in 
my mental operations I find some few instances of causes producing 
effects, i.e., where cause and effect are both thoughts (as distinct 
from perceptions). Since we thus find the relation of cause and 
effect in the small part of the universe directly accessible to us, we 
may fairly assume its occurrence in all parts of the universe. The 
minds of sentient beings are specialized specks of a vast ocean of 
thought. The laws of the universe are the laws of thought. — Now 
Stoney says : " An ' auto ' is a thing that really exists, and in no wise 
depends on the way we, human minds, may happen to regard it." 
And again : " My own thoughts . . . are ' auta ' so long as they 
last." There is no evidence that my thoughts are " auta." It is 
only by abstraction that we can distinguish between consciousness 
and its object. Both are " real," but neither is " auric." It is 
phenomenal nature which constitutes the real universe. Of its 
" autic " shadow, if there be one, we know nothing. Scientific 
monism regards the conscious organism as one and indivisible, the 
product of an evolution which has at once a physical and a psychic 
aspect. E. A. 
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Renan : Dien et la nature. Gabriel Seailles. Rev. de Met., 
II, 4, pp. 385-403. 

The history of religion, according to Renan, gives us God as meta- 
physics cannot do, since religion, instead of arguing, seizes upon 
the real presence of the divine in the soul. But how do we pass 
from the idea of God, which is all that history gives us, to God 
himself ? Renan answers this by linking the history of man and 
that of nature in one grand whole. Then God cannot be in man's 
spirit without already being in the world. The different sciences 
interpret the diverse moments of one history, the natural sciences 
being the steps that lead to the moral sciences. For the explana- 
tion of this progress an inner spring is a necessary hypothesis. This 
inner spring is God ; and conscience, including the idea of God, is 
the end of the progress. The soul is then immortal. Our destinies 
are linked to that of the universe, in which God is, and he who par- 
takes of God can no more die than God himself. Man will be 
immortal in proportion as his life is in God. This philosophy, 
though brilliant, is superficial. Looked at from without, progress is 
a purely mechanical evolution under the law of the conservation of 
energy. Whence, then, the teleology that dominates Renan's hier- 
archy of phenomena ? By what right does he ascribe transcendent 
worth to man? How pass from the ideal to the real God? How 
understand the dualism and interaction of matter and idea ? There 
is, however, something heroic in this attempt. In the real, Renan 
seeks the ideal, and in the world, God. -kit q t? ead 

Du rapport entre la pense'e et le re'el. Georges Remacle. 
Rev. de Met., II, 6, pp. 623-643. 

This article supplements a previous one by the same author, which 
was discussed by M. Fouillee. M. Remacle had urged that states of 
consciousness cannot be exact objects of knowledge, and hence that 
psychology is not a science. Regarding the difference as purely 
verbal, he assents to M. Fouillee's objection that the subject, al- 
though changing by becoming self-conscious, is yet not absolutely 
different. The transformation is an enrichment, but for science the 
earlier state has the perfection of truth, while the transformed one 
has the imperfection of illusion. To the objection that scientific 
knowledge, if it can only seize temporal relations, need not be abso- 
lutely exact, the author responds that here it is obliged to create 
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rather than seize relations, since the terms to be related are not per- 
manent and stable, but in flux. These self-made relations are objec- 
tified, and considered applicable to external things. This raises the 
question whether knowledge of the objective is inferior, equal, or 
superior to that of the object. Transcendentalism and ordinary 
realism agree that things possess a reality superior to that of states 
of consciousness. M. Remacle holds, however, that knowledge is 
an action, and truth does not signify conformity to a model of 
superior reality. This double existence of ghostly mental states 
and real things is inconceivable. What is that diminished reality 
which the Realist ascribes to ideas ? The opposing conception, 
which attributes to reflective thought a value in itself, is charged 
with upsetting science and practical life by transcendent illusionism. 
As regards science, this view is no more disturbing than any other 
form of idealism. It ascribes to knowledge a cosmic value, since 
the annihilation of thought would be the annihilation of existence. 
It causes science to be considered under another aspect, and changes 
the interpretation to be placed upon it, but that is legitimate. The 
positive affirmations which constitute science remain unshaken. As 
regards practical life, M. Fouillee asks : " Are you then my creation ? " 
The author replies : " In so far as I know you as such or such, I 
must create you as such or such. Whether and how you exist in so 
far as I do not create you, I cannot know." Solipsism is rejected, 
not because it is absurd or demonstrably untrue, but because its 
opposite, altruistic idealism, is preferable on moral grounds. Real- 
ism is rejected as false, because our own activity gives us realities 
different from us, playing the same rble speculatively and practically 
as objects imagined to be independent and yet known. 

E. L. Hinman. 



HISTORICAL. 

Die Philosophie in Russland. Jacob Kolubowsky. Z. f. Ph., 
CIV, 2, pp. 178-220. 

Two names require to be mentioned as forming the dividing line 
between the Positivistic and the anti-Positivistic tendency, viz., K. 
Kawelin (1818-1885), whose one aim was the reconciliation of Ideal- 
ism and Realism, and Nicholas Grot (since 1886 Professor of Phi- 
losophy in the University of Moscow), who in his early works is 
under the undoubted influence of Positivism and of Spencer. He 
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denies the possibility of metaphysics, and asserts that Psychology 
has to be made experimental. With the cooperation of the Moscow 
Psychological Society he edits a Philosophical Review {Questions of 
Philosophy and Psychology). Between 1870 and 1880 a reaction set 
in against Positivism, when W. Ssolowjows published his Critique 
of Western Philosophy against Positivists, in which he mingled theos- 
ophy with the teachings of Schelling and Hegel. L. Lopatin, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in Moscow, by a thorough-going analysis of 
Empiricism, endeavors to show the need of metaphysic. He is fol- 
lowed by Prince S. Trubetzkof, Privat-Docent in Moscow, who in 
his recent work Metaphysics in Ancient Greece shows the past and 
present necessity of metaphysic to science and human reason. N. 
Debolsky follows Kant in his doctrine of knowledge. A. A. Koslow 
at first favored Positivism, but of late he has maintained the inde- 
pendence of philosophy, the problem of which, according to him, is 
to build up a consistent world-view from the starting-point of science. 
His philosophy shows a strong tendency toward that of Leibnitz, as 
does also that of P. E. Astafjew, who died in 1893. Prince D. N. 
ZeVtelen edited from 1890 to 1892 the Russian Review. He starts 
from a criticism of Schopenhauer and Hartmann. A. J. Wwede'rsky, 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of St. Petersburg, is a 
Neo-Kantian, as is also A. Wolej'usky, the author of numerous 
treatises on Kant and Spinoza. The founder of Russian Theism is 
Golubinsky (1797-1854). The Idea of the Infinite is for him the 
first and immediate principle of all knowledge. According to P. D. 
Jurkewilschs, philosophy must proceed from the Idea. Other theists 
are Linitsky, Nikanor, and Karpow. Of the separate branches of 
Philosophy, Psychology has received special attention. The first to 
call attention to it as an experimental science was a pupil of Lotze's 
— Weadislawlew (1840-1890). Other names in Psychology are, 
Ssnegirjdw and Ssuirnow. N. N. Lange, Professor in the University 
of Odessa, devotes himself exclusively to Experimental Psychology. 
Count Tolstoi "has forced society to subject the moral and religious 
bases of life to a thorough-going examination." Thus, all the west- 
ern philosophic tendencies have had their influence on the thought of 
Russia. This receptivity, however, has not yet resulted in any great 
originality. Only in the last few years have any thinkers ap- 
peared who are distinguished for depth and power of thought. An 
original philosophy yet continues a dream. The bright days for 
philosophy have not dawned as yet among the Russians. 

J. A. MacVannel. 



